Address of Welcome, Vice-Provost 
George S. Fullerton, 30-32; Dr. 
Edward Brooks, 106-108. 

Address, Charles W. Eliot, 119-123. 

How the first normal school 
was established inthe United 
States, 120; Philadelphia’s nor- 
mal school building, 121; ele- 
mentary schools must furnish 
the safe-guards which are to 
preserve for us our free institu- 
tions; public schools should 
implant in American children 
a taste for pure and elevating 
literature—that alone would 
preserve the republic, 122; what 
we most need is the develop- 
ment of high personal charac- 
ter ; school should be a source 
of delight; happiness is the jus- 
tification of free institutions ; 
human happiness is the object 
of human life. 

Association, sketch of, 16-19. 

Barker, George F., Discussion, 62- 
6 


5. 

Brooks, Dr. Edward, College En- 
trance Requirements, 71-79 ; Ad- 
dress of Welcome, 106-108. 

Clark, O. D., Discussion, 66-70. Same Topic. President Charles W. 


College Entrance Requirements, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, 71-79. 

Average age of graduation is 

too high, 72; standard has been 
advanced during past thirty or 
forty years; lack of good 
secondary schools; boy can be 
thoroughly eee at age of 
sixteen, 73; difference between 
qualifications of American boy 
and English boy, 74; public 
schools are doing very lit- 
tle directly to prepare pupils 
for college, 75; about 20 per 
cent of pupils in grammar 
schools of Philadelphia enter 
high schools; of these only a 
very small per cent enter col- 
lege; shall curriculum be 
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shaped to suit this small num- 
ber, about I per cent? many 
high schools do not fit pupils for 
college, yet they meet the pub- 
lic demand, 76; they fit pupils 
for the practical duties of life ; 
free education is for the masses ; 
there is a demand for a col- 
legiate department for girls in 
thiscity, 77; howcan we prepare 
pupils of public schools, who 
wish college education, to en- 
ter college two or three years 
earlier ; establish separate clas- 
sical grammar or high schools, 
78; or modify present high 
school course; public education 
means higher education as 
well as elementary education ; 
Pennsylvania should provide 
for the establishing of second- 
ary schools,combining local and 
State authority, 78; until plan 
to modify preparatory schools 
can be carried out, should not 
colleges modify their demands, 
and place standard of admis- 
sion as low as is compatible 
with liberal education ? 


Eliot, 79-87. 


Both classes of institutions 
need to do something; colleges 
do not want boys much 
younger, for they would not be 
fit for the greater freedom, 79 ; 
eighteen is the best age for 
admission to college or scien- 
tific school; both elementary 
school below it, and college 
and technical school above it, 
must reckon with the high 
school, for it is an admirable 
thing come to stay, 80; college 
should count for admission 
every subject which is taught 
thoroughly and long enough 
in high school; low standards 
of admission to scientific and 








technical schools have been a 
great injury to the public high 
schools of our country, 81; let 
colleges widen range of permit- 
ted subjects,and give candidates 
judicious option,82; we want to 
move down iuto grades all the 
studies which pupils in gram- 
mar grades are fit to pursue, 
then pupils at fourteen will go 
to the high school with a much 
superior education to that 
which they now have; it would 
be wise to give every boy and 
girl in grammar schools a 
chance to learn Latin or a mod- 
ern language, 83; astonishing 
how many avail themselves of 
the privilege; too many sub- 
jects for each pupil are the 
bane of our public high school 
courses; let us not ask of our 
children any greater thorough- 
ness than we ask of ourselves, 
84; options for Greek in enter- 
ing Harvard College; the young 
men and women who must 
earn their living after eighteen 
should have just as good an edu- 
cation as their comrades who 
are going to college or scien- 
tific school, 86; the limits of 
possibility in education are not 
yet discerned or imagined, 87. 
Same Topic. George S. Fullerton, 
87-90. 
Present average age of enter- 
ing upon our technical courses 
is not too high; different with 
college courses,88; no objection 
from point of view of individual 
to prolongation of the period 
of his infancy; effect of such 
prolongation upon community, 
89; how the age of entering col- 
lege might be diminished, go. 
Same Topic. Daniel C. Gilman, 
_ 2. 

Problem different for differ- 
ent institutions; time lost prior 
to college age, 91; how remedy 
the evil; school should end at 
sixteen years for boys who are 
going to college, 92. 

Same Topic. Chancellor W. J. Hol- 
land, 92-97. 

General impression is that 
entrance requirements to better 
class of colleges are too high; 
no uniform standard, 93; many 
eminent men graduated from 
eighteen to twenty, 94; great 
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confusion of thought in regard 


to functions of different grades 
of institutions, 95; mistake to 
turn our colleges into universi- 
ties, 96; is it desirable that high 
schools and academies should 
invade the field of colleges? 97. 


Same Topic. President M. Carey 
Thomas, 97-103. 


Is it possible for highest en- 
trance requirement to be met 
without strain before age of 
eighteen or nineteen ? 98; is it 
desirable that a boy or girl 
should entercollege beforeeigh- 
teen? why isitthat more time is 
consumed in this country than 
in France, Germany or England 
in reaching a less satisfactory 
result ? lack of adjustment be- 
tween college and fitting school 
on the one hand, and between 
fitting school and grammar 
school on the other; entrance 
candidate of nineteen is a man 
or woman in outward sem- 
blance, a babe in thought 
power, 99 ; solution lies in reor- 
ganization and recodrdination 
of school and college system, 
100; teachers of lower schools 
are not educated or have not 
been free to usenew methods; it 
is possible, inaten years’ graded 
course, to fit pupils for highest 
admission requirements at six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, 
1oI; attach values to entrance 
examination subjects, with due 
reference to time necessary for 
preparation, 102; do all subjects 
give the same mental disci- 
pline? 


Same Topic. Chancellor McCrac- 
ken, 103-I05. 


Our motto has been too much 
‘Every one for himself;” ideals 
advanced are not practicable; 
great diversity in our second- 
ary and high schools; we must 
consider the two or three hun- 
dred struggling*small colleges, 
and the professional schools, 
104; where necessary, would 
have colleges offer preliminary 
year for those who have not 
had advantages of good fitting 
schools, 105; would adhere to 
entrance requirements as they 
are now; would not make the 
technological school the par- 
allel of the college. 
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Same Topic. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, 123-130. 


phasis in entrance examina- 
tions, 144; some science and a 








The scientific and profes- 
sional courses of this country 
are more thorough than for- 
merly; the college of a genera- 
tion ago has disappeared, 125 ; 
would advise a student who 
would be a physician or me- 
chanical engineer to take two 
years of humanistic study, then 
go to professional work, 126; 
every college or university 
which depends for its students 
on the public schools must 
adapt its curriculum to the pub- 
lic schools,127; see no reason to 
deplore advanced age at which 
average student enters college; 
hope present standard will not 
be lowered, 128; instead of mod- 
ifying courses of public high 
schools, the courses of colleges 
and universities should be 
modified to needs of high 
schools, 129. 


Same Topic. Charles H. Thurber, 


130-138. 

Unit system of admission,131; 
plan for combining interests 
and efforts of secondary 
schools and university; stu- 
dents landed inside the door 
of the university; we must 
bring our courses nearer to 
what the people think they 
ought to have, 134; there ought 
to be more sympathy in colleges 
with teaching as an art and as 
a science; what can be done 
toward uniformity,135; colleges 
can do away with those require- 
ments which represent only 
whims of individual institu- 
tions, 135; uniform units of 
measurement, 136. 


Same Topic. Francis lL. Patton, 


138-143. 

We do not get at eighteen 
years of age what we ought and 
could get, 140; what knowledge 
a man entering a theological 
seminary or a school of medi- 
cine should have, 141; large 
amount of intellectual culture 
in professional studies, 142; 
study of material order, and of 
moral order. 


Same Topic. C. H. Levermore, 
143-149. 


We should ask from the col- 
leges for redistribution of em- 





considerable amount of history 
should be included, 145; bache- 
lor’s degree might be made to 
mean everywhere same amount 
of work, calculated upon units 
of time or within limits of sub- 
ject, 146; colleges might con- 
trive to accept the so-called 
“English ” or “‘ Liberal’ high 
school courses, 147; time and 
strength are more often wasted 
in the lower gradegp of school 
work; the first atféiinments of 
the young scholar; bachelor’s 
degree should be evidence that 
strictly undergraduate work 
has been completed, 148; in th 
definition of degrees the col, % 
leges should frame common 
policy and abide by it. 


Same Topic. Isaac Sharpless, 149- 
153- 


Is not necessary that all col- 
leges of this country have ex- 
actly same standard,150; satis- 
fied with present standard of 
admission; desirable for boys 
to enter college at age of 
sixteen; greatest educational 
factor is the influence of a 
strong man in a responsible po- 
sition, 151; strengthen connec- 
tion between colleges and high 
schools, 152; a general yielding 
of wishes, a mutual codpera- 
tion, will enable us to solve the 
problems which confront us, 
I 


53- 
Same Topic. E. D. Warfield, 153- 


Misfortune if boy of sixteen 
or seventeen is not immature; 
great barrier to successful 
school work is social situation, 
153; no sympathy with unit sys- 
tem; course should be in a few 
large subjects, and boy should 
follow that course several years, 
156; certificate system; link to 
unite school and college is col- 
lege man teaching in the 
school; higher education; time 
necessary, 157; importance of 
college training, 158; we need 
better teaching and better 
training. 


Same Topic. W. T. Harris, 159- 
164a. 


Colleges should lower their 
standard about ene year; 








should not have two courses of 

preparation ; all should have 
the best up te a given point, in- 
formation studies, 160; fix 
course of studies so it goes to- 
ward getting possession of the 
wisdom of the race ; secondary 
school has too much play in 
our higher education, 161; 
what a college course should 
do for a man, 163; post-gradu- 
ate students. 

Same Topic. 

164a-173. 

Failure to take advantage of 
years between six and twelve or 
fourteen; community respon- 
sible for absence of early and 
coordinated elementary train- 
ing, 164b; extracts from records 
of Lawrenceville School and 
Phillips Academy, 165; average 
of school permanence has been 
rising, 167; experience of Am- 
herst, Yale, Sheffield Scientific 
School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; University of Michigan 
and Harvard; what this coun- 
try asks of us is not the cheap- 
est and the quickest, but the 
best, 167; if we do our dutyin 
educating the masses, the Amer- 
ican people will do theirs; there 
should be no question as to the 
fullest possible education; mis- 
take to lower requirements; 
leaders of college world seem 
to stand in opposition to wishes 
of the world without, 172. 

Conference on College Entrance 
Requirements, 71-105; 123-173. 

Constitution, 208-209. 

Delegates, List of, 27-29. 

Democracy in Education. James C. 
Mackenzie, 108-119. 

Due to a lack of intelligence 
that anarchy and socialism have 
joined hands, 108; a campaign 
of education is a good thing, 
but education before a cam- 
paign isa better thing, 110; our 
need is not of less, but of more 
democracy; impulse to wiser 
humanity must begin in schools 
and colleges, III; our most 
highly educated men have sad- 
ly neglected the schools of the 
nation, I12; non-existence of 
professional body of teachers 
for great mass of our school chil- 
dren,114; results of civil service 
examination in the Tammany 


Talcott Williams, . 
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schools of New York, 115; state 
of thingsin rural schools; what 
education is primarily con- 
cerned with; the progress made 
in sixty years is disappointing; 
with questionable wisdom, pros- 
perous parents are withdraw- 
ing their children from the na- 
tion’s schools, 116; the people 
last July were soon convinced 
by mere crumbs from college 
lectures, 117; establishment in 
every high-grade university of 
a department of pedagogy, 118; 
democracy rests upon morality 
as well as upon intelligence. 
Eliot, Chas. W., College Entrance 
Requirements, 79-87; 119-123. 
Fullerton, Geo. S., Address of Wel- 
come, 30-32; College Entrance 
Requirements, 87-9p. 
Gilman, Daniel C., College En- 
trance Requirements, 90-92. 
Harris, William T., 106. 
Harris, W. T., College Entrance 
Requirements, 159-164a. 
Holland, W. J., College Entrance 
Requirements, 92-97. 
Levermore, C. H., College En- 
trance Requirements, 143-149. 
List of Delegates, 27-29. 
List of Publications, 18-26. 
Mackenzie, James C., Democracy 
in Education, 108-119; Response 
to Address of Welcome, 32-33. 
McCracken, Chancellor, College 
Entrance Requirements, 103- 


105. 

McMaster, John B., Discussion, 
41-43. 

Miscellaneous Business, 201-206. 

Officers for different years, 10-15. 

Patton, Francis L., College En- 
trance Requirements, 138-143. 

Publications, List of, 18-26. 

Remsen, Ira, The Worth of High 
School Science Studies as a Part 
of the Preparation for College, 
48-62. 

Response to Address of Welcome, 
Pres. James C. Mackenzie, 32-33. 

Roll of Membership, 5-9. 

‘*Round-Table’’ Discussion, 71- 
105; 123-173. 

Salmon, Lucy M., Shall Historical 
Studies be a Necessary Part of 
College Entrance Requirements ? 
43-48. 

Schurman, J. G., College Entrance 
Requirements, 123-130. 

Shall Historical Studies be a Nec- 
essary Part of College Entrance 
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Requirements? Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, 33-41. 

Why selected to open discus- 
sion; no entrance requirement 
in history at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, 34; personally, would 
rather have students come with 
no knowledge of history, 35; for 
the good of the schools, there 
should be an entrance require- 
ment in history, 36; diversity in 
requirements is striking; har- 
mony should be established; 
candidate for admission should 
be obliged to elect two of the 
four studies: Greek, Roman, 
English or American history, 37; 
those who do not intend to go 
to college, should study Eng- 
lish and American history—if 
time but for one course, it 
should be American,38; exami- 
nation paper should be supple- 
mented by written work done 
in the school; good teaching 
can be done by specialist teach- 
ers only, 40; we require that stu- 
dents come to us whose minds 
have been trained to work, to 
reflect, and accustomed to 
comparison of ideas, 40; then 
we hope to give teaching that 
may be worth something. 

Discussion, Professor John B. Mc- 
Master, 41-43. 

United States history ought 
not to have a placein entrance 
requirements ; if a study is not 
to be continued immediately 
after entering college, but be- 
comes an elective, an examina- 
tion is a waste of time, 42; text- 
books do not afford a knowl- 
edge of our history ; examples 
cited ; there should be a book 
so written that a boy could get 
a sufficient idea of American 
history to understand the ques- 
tions of the present day, 43. 

Same Topic. Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon, 43-48. 

Educators to-day owe two 
services to cause of education 
—enriching curriculum - of 
secondary schools, and unifi- 
cation of educational system ; 
various questions growing out 
of fundamental one, 44; affirm- 
ative answer assumed, since 
fifty-six of the sixty colleges 
and universities examined, 
make positive requirement in 


history—three more optional ; 
question may be re-stated, 
What history should be re- 
quired for entrance to college ; 
present system fails to meet 
needs of those who are prepar- 
ing for college, and those who 
are not; to emphasize Greek 
and Roman history, is to give 
distorted view of historical 
movements, 45; impossible to 
understand American history 
without a basis of European, 46; 
entrance requirement should 
be in general history, 46. 
Sharpless, Isaac, College Entrance 
Requirements, 149-153. 
Sketch of Association, 16-19. 
Statistical Tables, 173-200. 
Stephens, H. Morse, Shall His- 
torical Studies be a Necessary 
Part of College Entrance Re- 
quirements ? 33-41. 

Thomas, M. Carey, College En- 
trance Requirements, 97-103. 
Thurber, Charles H., College En- 
trance Requirements, 130-138. 

Treasurer’s Report, 207. 

Warfield, E. D., College Entrance 
Requirements, 153-159. 

Williams, Talcott, College En- 
trance Requirements, 159-164a. 

Worth of High School Science 
Studies as a Part of the Prepara- 
tion for College. Prof. Ira!Rem- 
sen, 48-62. 

Are such studies of value in 
themselves; are they of value 
as actually pursued in the high 
schools, 49; study of science 
should develop scientific atti- 
tude of mind; speculative pe- 
riod, 50; scientific age; child an 
acute observer up to time it 
goesto school; then depends up- 
on book knowledge, 51; proper 
instruction in science should 
keep child in close touch with 
nature, and add to his resources 
and pleasure in life; scientific 
method has _ revolutionized 
modern thought, 54; conserva- 
tion of mass, of energy; evolu- 
tion; something masquerading 
under name of scientific 
method, 55; even in courses far 
from perfect, there are often 
redeeming features; personal 
experience, 57; limited amount 
of time given to science, 59; 
lack of training of teachers, 
60; lack of means, etc.; more 
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work and less speculation, 61; 
high theories too difficult for 
beginners; put book in back- 
ground and things forward; 
simplify courses; main object 
of this kind of teaching. 


Discussion. Prof. George F. Barker, 


62-65. 

Term ‘“‘college” of doubtful 
meaning; the importance of 
things in relation to books has 
not been fully recognized, 63; 
here in Philadelphia, high 
school science studies are not 
intended as preparation for col- 
lege, 64; fondness of younger 
men for teaching too advanced 
thought, 65. 


Discussion. Prof. O. D. Clark, 


66-70. 

Great majority of secondary 
pupils are in public high 
schools; college professors have 
said they know but little of 


secondary school work, 66; we 
know a great deal about col- 
lege instruction; high schools 
are not primarily preparatory 
for other institutions, 67; many 
a pupil roused to higher mental 
activity by interest in scientific 
study; majority of teachers 
come from high schools, so ele- 
mentary science should be well 
taught there, 68; just as good 
work will be done by secondary 
schools as is required, 69; col- 
leges should encourage high 
schools to do their best work, 
not undermine them by low 
entrance requirements; college 
should begin where high school 
leaves off, 70; at series of con- 
ferences lastspring, public high 
schools practically ignored— 
why? position of high school 
teachers upon subject of college 
entrance requirements. 








